Wavelets from Waterloo
It was under this rise that the Duke had stationed his
first Foot Guards, thus bringing them precisely on the spot
Napoleon had chosen for his attack.
The attack was preceded by the usual heavy cannonade
during which time the Guards lay down in the shelter of a
ditch.
As the smoke of the firing died away a column of French
Grenadiers, 6000 strong, was seen ascending the rise, sweep-
ing forwards in perfect formation in spite of the punishment
dealt them by the British artillery*
On nearing the top they became full of elation; almost
it would seem as if their reputation had won the position
for them, for there was no sign of anything to bar their
progress, and only a few cocked hats of mounted officers
showed above the ridge.
But under one of those cocked hats was the head of Welling-
ton, and as the Grenadiers charged forward with an exultant
shout, he gave a quiet order to his Guards,* who instantly
rose up, as it were out of the ground, and poured a devastating
fire into the ranks of the astonished Frenchmen.
The effect was overwhelming. In less than a minute
300 were down and the Imperial Guard which had never
before failed in an attack, halted, wavered, tried to deploy,
and finally falling into confusion were driven off the ridge
by a charge from the triumphant Britishers.
A second column of the Imperial Guard which had com-
menced its attack about twelve minutes after the first, shared
the same fate, the outstanding feature of its repulse being
the gallant charge at a critical moment of the 52nd regiment.
* This was the origin of the famous " Up, Guards, and at 'em ",
which the Duke never said. " I did not hear him," observes Major-
General Lord Saltoun of the ist Foot Guards, " nor do I know any
person, or ever heard of any person that did " {Waterloo Letters, p. 248).
" What I must have said ", observed the Duke to Croker, " and
possibly did say was,' Stand up, Guards !' and then gave the command-
ing officers the order to attack " (The Croker Papers, Vol II, p. 469).
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